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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THE LOTHERSDALE FRIENDS IN YORK CASTLE. 


BY SILVANUS THOMPSON. 
Continued from page 4. 


The meetings for worship held by the 
Friends ia the Castle were frequently attended 
by fellow-prisoners who were under arrest for 
debt. In these gatherings the voice of Joseph 
Brown, one of the Lothersdale Friends, who 
was a recorded minister, was not unfrequently 
heard. The following are selected out of the 
many records of these occasions : 

“ Eleventh month 1st.—In the forenoon we 
sat by ourselves. Joseph Brown spoke to 
this import—that we might be zealous and 
yet not righ. He advised to a more strict 
search into our states, each one for one, and 
to watchfulness unto prayer.” 

“ First month 7th, 1796.—In the forenoon 
our meeting was dull and heavy to me; but 
after dinner Ann Tuke sent a few lines, re- 
questing us to hold our meeting in the large 
room; and there came most or all their 
scholars—near forty girls (it was pleasing to 
me to behold their modest and grave deport- 
ment)—and a large number of debtors, many 
who had not sat with us before. And some 
of the debtors, towards the conclusion, began 
to be restless, and went away. But, after 
the meeting was broken up, Ann Tuke re- 
quested Friends to stop a little; and Joseph 


Brown spoke a few words to the scholars in 
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particular, that they might seriously consider 
their having had this opportunity to attend 
a meeting and sit with prisoners in prison, 
who were confined for the cause of Truth, 
and that they might have to remember it 
when they were far advanced in age, and 
that this opportunity might be made profit- 
able unto them, or words to that import. 
Then Ann Tuke said a few words very suit- 


able and encouraging. This meeting was to 


me satisfactory.” 
Henry Wormall appears to have been 
blessed with a wife who was a true helpmeet 


to him, and who bore with much Christian 
resignation and patience the long separation 
from her husband and the loss of their little 
property. She visited him several times whilst 
in York Castle; and on one of these occa- 
sions it is specified that she performed the 
journey on foot. A letter which she wrote to 


her husband, and which he has inserted in 
the journal, is well worth perusal, giving, as 
it does in genuine and natural colors, the 
reflex of the micd of this worthy simple- 
hearted woman. It was penned after the 
Committee of Friends appointed to have a 
care for the bereaved families had recom- 
mended her giving up the little farm which 
her husband rented in Lothersdale, about 
eight months after the Friends entered upon 
their imprisonment: 

“Once more, dear Heart, I set my trem- 
bling hand to write for to disclose to thee my 
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simple thoughts. If thou thinks it best, and 
friends be satisfied therewith, that all the 
sheep, the pig, the-why~[i.e. calf] and all 
the corn, besides what will sow the land, was 
sold now,I think it would make up the 
money which is laid down, and the next rent. 
[Friends had advauced money to them.] 
And then if there be no alternation and that 
I could not raise the back end rent, making 
a sale then would be much better than now ; 
and if the priest was to come on before then, 
I could never yet think it was my duty to 
put anything out of his way that was our 
own property. Neither could I think it 
right for him to have the property of another 
put into his hands amongst ours. 

“When thou hast well considered this, 
and also !aid it to the consideration of Friends 
as I would have thee do, for by your judg- 
ment I mean to be ruled, only put me not to 
that hardship, I think it will be more than I 
can bear, if you urge me to live here, when 
the land is in the possession of ancther. I 
think I can put on better in some small and 
lonely cottage, if I have nothing to live on 
but what I epin for, than to be here and not 
have land. But I may confess, I do not un- 
derstand it, so am willing to leave it to your 
ordering, and | trust I shall endeavor there- 
with to be satisfied ; for I neither have done, 
and I trust (through Divineassistance) I never 
shall do, anything to bring dishonor on the 
Truth, or on that testimony for which we now 
suffer; butj without this I can do nothing 
of myself. Great cause have I to praise the 
Lord since I these lines began, for He hath 
helped my mind to look beyond theee trifling 
things, which did surround me like a cloud 
which darkeneth the sun ; but now the cloud 
is removed, and I can truly say my suffering 
is made very sweet when I find peace with 
Him. And that we may enjoy and feel His 
presence near is my desire for thee and for 
myself; for whatever we enjoy.in this world, 
it seems but to add to our distress if we are 
not at peace with Him. NowI have disclosed 
more to thee than I would have exposed to 
any but thyself, who I trust will sympathize 
with me as a tender bosom friend; so I con- 
clude and remain thine. Farewell.” 

A week or two after the receipt of this let- 
ter, Henry Wormall writes, “On the 19th, 
in the evening, came my dear wife, my sop 
Henry and William Conyers, my brother-in- 
law, whom I rejoiced to see once more. The 
next day my brother-in-law went with my 
son Henry to a Friend’s house, called Robert 
Leaf, about twelves miles from York, who in 
kindness did take my son and send him to 
school at his own expense, which I did think 
very kind.” 

It has been stated that the prisoners en- 








deavored whilst in confinement to support 


themselves by working at such employ- 
ments as their circumstances and ability al- 
lowed. But what they could earn was insuf- 
ficient for their maintenance, and a consider- 
able amount of assistance was needful for 
their families in consequence of the number 
of young children to be provided for. A 


special subscription was raised throughout 


the Quarterly Meeting for this purpose. 

Under the date of Eleventh month 26th, 
1795, Henry Wormall writes, ‘‘ Came to our 
Meeting, old and young William Tuke, old 
and young John Armitage, John Fothergill 
and his wife, Thomas Priestman and Jobn 
Mason. We sat in silence. I believe they 
are appointed by the Quraterly Meeting to 
take care for us who are prisoners; and after 
our Meeting they inquired of each of us if 
we were in want of anything, either bedding 
or wearing apparel, and did seem quite will- 
ing to supply any of us with what we were in 
need of. This was a very pleasant and satis- 
factory opportunity to me. I desire to be 
thankful to the great Author of all good for 
all His mercies.” 

From various entries in the journal it is 
manifest that there was not at all times that 
degree of love and unity amongst the Loth- 
ersdale prisoners which we should have hoped 
to see maintained. The Records of Settle 
Monthly Meeting furnish some explanation 
of one cause of the want of unanimity, Har- 
assed with a long and wearisome imprison- 
ment, which for anything they knew might 
terminate only with life itself, their little 
property frittering away, and their families 
reduced to a state of dependence, we perhaps 
ought not to wonder that the whole of the 
eight prisoners did not maintain perfect con- 
sistency to the end; but thatone of them, in 
conjunction with his wife, was induced to 
treat with the agent of their persecutor for 
terms of accommodation. Yet, whilst mo- 
mentarily referring to the incoxsistency of a 
weak brother, let us remember the words of 
our cumpassionate Redeemer, “The spirit 
truly is willing but the flesh is weak.” Let 
us not judge him too harshly, the more es- 
pecially as he did not close in with the offer 
made him ; but acknowledged his error, ex- 
preszed his sorrow for having yielded to the 
temptation, suffered like the rest in the 
spoliation of his goods, and was restored to 
unity with the Friends of his Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

It has been intimated that it was whilst the 
Lothersdale prisoners were in confinement, 
that the poet Montgomery was committed to 
York Castle, for an article published in the 
Sheffield Iris, of which he was the editor, re- 
flecting on the conduct of a county magis- 
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trate. A single brief but interesting mention 
of = poet occursin Henry Wormall’s jour- 
nal: 

“Seventh month 5th, 1796.—Went from 
this place James Montgomery, a very kind 
and social young man ; he was to me a pleas- 
ing companion, and he has left a good report 
behind him. Although he is qualified with 
good natural parts, and has had a liberal ed- 
ucation, yet he was instructive and kind to 
me. I think I never had an acquaintance 
with any one before (that was not of my per- 
suasion) with whom I had so much unity. I 
was troubled, and thought it a loss to part 
with him.” 

The friendship thus commenced was con- 
tinued subsequently, and maintained by cor- 
respondence for several years after, though 
they never met again on earth. It was a 
union of spirit between two men widely dif- 
fering in education and intellectual power 
and attainments, but who, recognizing in each 
other the lineaments of a disciple of their 
common Lord, were bound together in the 
bouds of Christian love; and, to borrow the 
poet’s own expression, ‘their hearts had of- 
ten flowed together and been as one.” 

A few weeks after James Montgomery was 
released from the Castle he wrote thus to 
Henry Wormall : 

“Be assured that, so far from being for- 
gotten by me, scarcely a day passes but you 
occupy some placein my thoughts. As often 
as I remember York Castle, I always call to 
mind the many pleasing, peaceful hours we 
spent there. How happy should I be to know 
that you were now, like myself, recalling the 
scenes of that dreadful place, like a dream 
that is past! But to the will of the Supreme 
Disposer of all events we must patiently and 
humbly submit. He who is Omnipotent is 
felt in the dungeon as much (as sure) as in 
heaven itself; and He who can do all things 
can make a prison a paradise. Such I doubt 
not you have often found it; such I hope 
you find it every day; such I most earnestly 
pray you may always find. it, whilst your lot 
is cast within those gloomy walls. ° 
Pray give my best and kindest respects to 
all your friends suffering in the cause of con- 
science with yourself. It will be a pleasure 
to me to think that I am not entirely forgot- 
ten by those worthy sufferers, particularly 
Joseph Brown and John Stansfield.” 

In an earlier portion of this narrative it 
was intimated that one of the Lothersdale 
Friends died whilst in York Castle. This 
was John Wilkinson, the only unmarried one 
of the party. “ He was,” says Joseph Brown, 
“a man whose general deportment was inof- 
fensive, being of a mild, natural temper; 
and his example of meekness and patience 























(especially in the time of his illness) was 
truly instructive; and though he did not ex- 
press much religious sentiment, being a man 
of few words in general, yet the innocent 
sweetness that seemed to be about him was a 
comfortable indication of a peaceful mind. 
His patience and fortitude were indeed re- 
markable. 
sion like murmuring or repining come from 
him in the whole time of his confinement in 
prison.” 
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I do not remember one expres- 


“ First month 5th, 1797.—A little time after 


we sat down in meeting, John Wilkinson de- 
parted this life, near eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, aged about fifty years. 
King was with him, and some of our folk 
went, but I sat still, and was tendered, and in 
degree comforted, in this meeting; and then 
I went to see the body of my departed friend. 
The next day was held the Coroner’s Inquest 
on the body, and I was examined very strictly 
by the Coroner. 
answers; that he had been kindly treated, 
that I saw no bruises on his body, nor had I 
the least doubt respecting it. 
Governor had been very kind, and we had 
not the least complaint against him. They 
seemed well satisfied, and stopped but a short 
time.” 


Henry 


I gave him plain and fall 


Also that the 


The following First-day, “ In the forenoon 


came a large number of Friends to fetch the 


body, and we carried the corpse to near the 


Castle gates, and then returned and sat down 
in our meeting immediately. 


Our friends 
took the body of our deceased friend tg York 
Meeting-house, and, after their meeting, it 
was decently interred in their burial-ground.” 

In the Session of 1795-6 a bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament by Serjeant Adair, 
the object of which was, not to free Friends 
from liability to pay tithes, but to compel the 
claimant to distrain for the amount, instead 
of allowing him to imprison those who de- 
clined to pay them. This bill was rejected 
by the House of Lords. The following Ses- 
sion @ bill, almost identical with the original 
measure, was brought forward by the same 
gentleman, in which there was a special 
clause providing for the release of the Loth- 
ersdale Friends. The hopes of liberation 
thus kindled in the minds of the prisoners 
were, however, not to be realized. Under the 
date of December 12th, 1796, James Mont- 
gomery writes to his friend Henry Wormall: 

“T have observed, with much concern, the 
slow progress of the bill now before the House 
of Commons in your favor; it is adjourned, 
and adjourned again, and under such trifling 
pretences that I do really fear it will never 
even reach the House of Lords. I believe 
you are prepared for the worst, Henry, and 
that you are as much resigned as a man and 
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a Christian ought to be under such severe and 
undeserved calamity. I wish for your deliv- 
erance; but if that wish must not be grati- 
fied, I wish you may always be enabled, even 
in the agonizing hours of sickness, and per- 
haps of death, to bear your sufferings, or 
rather to triumph over them, with as much 
fortitude as you have hitherto done. I hope 
your worthy friends and brethren in misfor- 
tune support their spirits and submit to their 
cruel and infamous fate with their wonted 
cheerfulness.” 

The apprehensions of the poet were but too 
well founded. After considerable delay, two 
lengthened debates took place, at the conclu- 
sion of which the bill was thrown out by a 
majority of the House of Commons, on the 
6th of Third month, 1797. The high Tory 
party was at that time predominant in the 
government. The French Revolution, with 
all its attendant atrocities, was fresh in the 
minds of men; and no measure calculated to 
advance the civil or religious liberty of the 
people, was Jikely to find favor in the school 
of Pitt and Eldon. 

In reference to this decision of the House 
of Commons, Henry Wormall makes the fol- 
lowing entry io his journal: “The bill in 
Parliament being now put off was almost 
ready to make some to be discomposed in 
mind. But for my part I had never depended 
much on it, and it took not much hold on me. 
I have always desired to wait with patience 
until the right time doth come.” 

Just at this period another Friend was 
added to tbe little band of sufferers for con- 
science’ sake—Benjamin King, of Todmor- 
den, having been committed to prison for 
three months for refusing to serve in the mi- 
litia, or provide a substitute. A close 
friendship sprung up between him and Henry 
Wormal!; and though Benjamin King was 
placed in another part of the castle, he was 

enerally allowed to spend a part of each 
irst-day with the Lothersdale prisoners, and 
attend their meetings; and he also usually 
passed the time allowed him each morning 
for air and exercise in company with his 


friend. 
To be continued. 


Look on the bright side of things, for none 
are so unhappy as those who are forever think- 
ing how hard their lot is, and how much bet- 
ter off are others. 


THE LIMIT OF RELIGIOUS CERTAINTY. 


We are very far from discrediting the de- 
vout and blessed assurance which comes to 
the soul from direct vision of spiritual laws 
and realities, or from those clear experiences 
which are themeelves the highest revelations 
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of God and His truth. That it shall be 
“well with the righteous,” and that it shall 
be “ill with the wicked,” plenty of people 
have most certainly found out by trying the 
experiment; and their personal conviction 
on these points finds collateral support in the 
unvarying testimony of mankind. He who 
has felt himself delivered from fear, guilt and 
evil desire by the power of a higher life 
formed and working within himself, has a 
right to say ‘‘I know!” So far as one enters 
into life by obedience, not to external autho- 
rities but to inward enlightenment, he 
“knows” by having and by being. Doing 
the will, he knows the doctrine to which his 
life leads up; as one climbing a mountain 
side knows the prospect which appears at 
every stage of elevation. This may be called 
the precise method aud measure of every 
man’s spiritual discernment. And what he 
sees he has a right to say. Outside this lumi- 
nous circle he may think, and reason, and 
guess, and believe, and take at second hand ; 
but let him not call his opinions, conjectures, 
and inferences a part of his knowledge. ‘‘ He 
that hath a dream let him tell a dream; and 
he that hath My word, let him speak My 
word faithfully”; which doesn’t seem to 
mean that one man may “know” for two, or 
for a thousand, or for all time. 

The weakuess and bane of religion has ever 
been this habit of putting truth at second 
hand as if it were at first hand; of resting it 
on historic and documentary authority, as if 
it were possible for a “ Divine Revelation” 
made to one man, or one age, to be transfer- 
red and verified to another man or another 
age, as a continuous part of human knowl- 
edge. When a preacher thus becomes ap 
echo of the ancient Voice, he speaks “ as the 
scribes,” who constantly appealed to Moses ; 
while Jesus, who also quoted Moses and them 
of old time, appealed directly to the com- 
mon sense and native religious feeling of His 
hearers, and thus spake with an authority 
which astonished them. Paul, following the 
Master’s high example, did not claim any 
dominion over other men’s faith, nor seek to 
overwhelm them by his own knowingness; 
but “by manifestation of the truth, com- 
mended himself to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God”; which he couldn’t have 
done unless the burden of his gospel were in 
harmony with the moral contents of their 
own minds. The preacher speaks with the 
full authority of God only when he utters 
that universal and absolute truth to which 
reason and conscience respond. Apt and wise 
seems to us this recent utterance of Dr. 
Hedge: “To command that the Bible be ac- 
cepted in any particular way, means that it 
must be accepted as affording absolute cer- 
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tainty of doctrine. That cannot be; else 
why so great a diversity of sects, all draw- 
ing their inspiration from the same book ? 

Revelation is a product of the human 
soul. Paul heard the voice of God, not from 
without, but from within himself. The voice 
of apostles or prophets must be reborn in us, 
before it can be revealed truth to us.” — Chris- 
tian Register. 





From the Bucks County Gazette. 
CYRUS PEIRCE. 
PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 


The death of Cyrus Peirce, which occurred 
on the morning of the 3d instant, has re- 
moved from among us a man who was hon- 
ored for his solid worth of character by a 
wide circle of acquaintances. He had passed 
the mature age of ninety years, and this long 
life, so beautifully crowned with patience, 
contentment and tranquillity, might fitly be 
characterized as ninety years of rectitude. 

° His nature was exceedingly social. 
He was warmly attached to his numerous 
friends, and companionship with them was 
one of his chief enjoyments. He loved con- 
versation, and was pleasantly gifted with this 

ersuasive art, His judgment was excellent; 

is understanding was vigorous; his mental 
vision was clear. Having a benevolent, pro- 
gressive and reformatory cast of mind, he 
was a steadfast friend of the slave and of the 
slave’s friends throughout the period of the 
anti-slavery agitation, and did good service 
in those trying years, without fear and with- 
out faltering. He was equally steadfast as a 
friend of the temperance reform, and always 
felt that it claimed paramount consideration. 
In its moral bearing his character was a con- 
spicuous and shining light. It was estab- 
lished on the safe and broad basis of sound, 
unchanging principles. He aimed, with an 
endeavor that was at once earnest and consci- 
entious, to place his life in strict accord with 
the golden rule. He was born a member 
of the Society of Friends, was habitual in 
attending its meetings, and took a prominent 
and active part in the business of the Society. 
His speech and thought were uniformly di- 
rected toward counselling improvement where 
there was room, in eliminating the relics of 
superstition, the trammeling bonds of error, 
and all demoralizing practices. In his mind 
religion resolved itself into great simplicity, 
into the effort to be perfect, to do right, to be 
pure in heart, to walk in the path of upright- 
ness with such guiding handmaids as justice, 
love, truth, charity and forgiveness. He had 


‘great fondness for reading, and was partial to 


the Bible as a treasury of moral sentiments 
and religious records, and he knew the book 
well ; but he read with rational discrimina- 
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tion, always regarding truth as authority, 
wherever it might be found, but never accept- 


.| ing authority for the truth, . . . . His 


soul was nourished by its spirit and not 
cramped by the letter. 

The beloved companion of his years sur- 
vives him, and their wedded existence has 
glided peacefully through the long period of 
sixty-five years. Their beautiful lives, 
whether viewed singly or jointly, have been 
as a perpetual sermon teaching by example. 

Bristol, Second mo. 6, 1878. W. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

Gerrit Smith, on the death of his father, in 
1837, paid to the eight children of his brother 
and sister $20,000 each, for their share of 
the property, that being at the time its sup- 
posed value. Thus he became possessor of 
the entire estate, and stood acquitted legally 
of all responsibility to the other heirs. But 


-|in 1860, the property meanwhile having 


greatly increased in worth, he made an ap- 
portionment of $120,000 to his nieces and 
nephews. In 1862 a second sum of equal 
amount was given. In 1864 a further gratui- 
ty of $80,000, in all constituting $320,090, 
completed this exhibition of remarkable con- 
scientiousness. The six nieces received each 
$30,000 ; the two nephews, children of his 
elder brother, $70,000. The papers convey- 
ing these sums are so unostentatious in form 
that they fail to impart an idea of the trans- 
action to one unfamiliar with the preceding 
events. The performance was set down 
simply to the account of equity. It was his 
conscience, not heart, that prompted the deed. 
The man’s sentiment of justice demanded 
more of him than most men’s sentiment of 
love.—Exchange paper. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 








WasuineTon, Second mo. 10th, 1878. 

I want to add to what I have already said 
about the restaurant in the basement of the 
Capitol that no intoxicating liquors are al- 
lowed to be sold or given away on the premi- 
ses. That there has been some violation of 
thia wise provision will be seen from the fol- 
lowing which is clipped from the National 
Temperance Advocate : 

“Complaint was recently made that the 
keeper of the House restaurant disregarded 
the prohibitory rule and sold liquors. Hiram 
Price, of Iowa, a pronounced friend of tem- 
perance, formerly a member of Congress, and 
of the Congressional Temperance Society, 
and re-elected last year to the Forty-fifth 
Oongress, on the 5th ult. called attention in 
the House to the fact that liquor was being 
sold in violation of the rule, and offered a 
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resolution to the effect ‘that the officers of 
this House be, and they are hereby, instructed 
to see that Joint Rule No. 19 be immediately 
and strictly enforced.’ The resolution was 
adopted. Speaker Randall took occasion 
to say that the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds ‘selected two persons to 
take charge of the eating-saloon, and in the 
contract they stipulated that no liquors of 
any description should be sold in this saloon.’ 
He had himself insisted that liquors should 
be neither sold nor given away therein. Com- 
plaint had been made to him of their sale by 
indirection, and he had called the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds to the subject, and 
that gentleman had immediately informed 
the occupants of the saloon ‘ that unless they 
ceased to sell liquor, or even to give it away, 
the committee would vacate the contract they 
had already made.’ The Speaker further 
stated that he had been in conference with 
the Vice-President, who has charge of this 
subject at the other end of the Capitol build- 
ing, and the Vice-President ‘stated his pur- 
pose that in the future no liquors shall be 
sold there; so that there will be complete 
harmony between the Vice-President and the 
present oecupant of the Chair in this House 
in this connection covering the entire build- 


in hag ” 

The heating apparatus and the arrange- 
ment for ventilating the legislative halls are 
well worth inspection to those who have never 
seen them; our time was too limited to make 
the attempt, besides we had gone into these 
subterranean apartments on a former visit. 

We see great improvements in progress in 
and around the Capitol. Work is only sus- 
pended for the winter. The plan is shown 
of an imposing staircase to take the place of 
the present arrangement at the west entrance 
and to correspond with the eastern approach. 
The stately old trees that border the walks 
are to be cut down and the pavement widened ; 
new trees have been planted, but it will be 
several years before they affurd the grateful 
shade enjoyed under their predecessors. 
There are fine fountains and costly monu- 
ments, and the grounds are planted with trees 
and flowering shrubs, and in summer the 
beds are gay with all the bright coloring of 
flower and leaf; indeed, the whole city of 
Washington presents a charming picture of 
park and garden, and of spacious avenues 
that, radiating from a common centre, open 
lovely vistas, terminating in other centres of 
attractions, dividing and subdividing, into 
new centres and new divergences, making up 
the plan of a great city that, as years roll on, 
will doubtless become one of the most beauti- 


ful. 


The next point of attraction was the “ De- 
partment of Agriculture,” which adjoins the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institute. On 
our way there we stop to inspect the new 
market house, a very large substantial brick 
building well adapted for the purposes of its 
erection. It being market-day, the abun- 
dance of produce displayed was astonishing, 
especially of poultry, fish and game. The 
poultry for this as well as other southern cities 
is always dressed ready for the cook and in 
this market was put in the nicest order. The 
giblets are sold separately, by the pound, and 
on the larger stalls lay in huge piles waiting 
for purchasers. Turkeys are sold by the 
pound, but geese and chickens by the pair or 
singly. We like the way of handling fish— 
the dealers have their entire stock, except the 
very largest, hung up in long rows, which 
displays them to a much greater advantage 
than when lying in heaps as with us. 

Everything needed for food can be procured 
in this market, and all is arranged with neat- 
ness and some show of taste; many of the 
traders are colored. Prices rule considerably 
lower than with us. 

We cross the street back of the market- 
house, which we find well filled with pave- 
ment traders, some of whom have trudged on 
foot several miles to bring a lot of produce 
that,if sold to the best advantage, will scarce- 
ly — two dollars for their labor. 

here have been greater improvements 
made in this part of the city since we were 
here than we have seen anywhere else. The 
old unsightly canal has been filled in, and the 
reclaimed land, now forms part of the 
parks of the Smithsonian Institute and the 
Agricultural building. They are in the course 
of improvement and, though unfinished, are 
most attractive places of resort. 

We take a cursory look over the collection 
of the Institute, and pass on to the museum 
and the green-houses of the department of 
argiculture. In the museum there is a fine 
collection of native birds, both those that are 
the farmer’s friends and those that destroy his 
crops. The crow family is well represented. 
As we stood before the case containing them, 
our friend, whose hospitality and attention 
are making our visit so enjoyable, turned the 
conversation upon the sagacity of birds. He 
is a genuine Scotchman, and he told us that 
when a boy, in his native land, he has seen 
the fields, on a Sabbath morning, black with 
crows perfectly at home, and exhibiting no 
sign of fear or alarm, while on any other day 
of the week they would fly away in great 
haste at the mere sight of a human being. 
The museum is mainly devoted to the collec- 
tion of specimens of crude materials, and 
the exhibit of the processes of manufacture. 
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There is an interesting and valuable collec- 
tion of insects and their larva, where the 
student or the inquirér may learn which are 
injurious and which are to be protected. A 
plank of the California red wood, 8 feet wide 
and 11 long, forms a table in the centre of the 
hall. A pretty urn, carved from the shell- 
rock of Florida and filled with pampas and 
native grasses, is its only ornament. 

The green-houses are extensive and are de- 
voted to the exhibition of useful plants from 
every quarter of the globe. The palm fami- 
ly is largely represented, and every variety is 
used, either for food or the manufacture of 
textile fabrics. We see the Syrian date palm, 
the manilla plant, from which paper is made, 
and the pandanas that furnish the material 
for the coffee bags*of the Java planter. There 
is the coffee tree of Africa, and. the mocha 
from Arabia, the tea plant of the East Indias 
and the banana in numerous varieties, in- 
deed the collection appears to cover every 
foreign tree and herb that is used for the 
food or clothing of man, and for medicine 
when he is ill. Many of the smaller plants 
used for dyes and perfumes are pretty and or- 
namenial. my 

The propagating houses are very intereat- 
ing; attention is just now turned to the culti- 
vation of tea, a large assortment of young 
plants is on hand, which the department offers 
to send to any who will undertake tea culture. 
A fine opportunity is here offered our enter- 
prising farmers whose lands are favorabie to 
the experiment. 

The arrangement of the ferns and a few 
ornamental plants in one part of the green- 
house is very pretty indeed, the Superinten- 
dent jocosely remarked, his design is “ to cul- 
tivate the taste of the ladies in the decoration 
of their lawns.” It is an attractive feature of 
the display. L. J.R 


“AS CRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


.... Time flies so quickly that I some- 
times compare myself to a passenger on a 
lightning train, events come and go so rapid- 
ly. Now, as I approach my theeacore sta- 
tion, looking down the road [ see the head- 
lands, the turnouts and the prominent places 
with a distinctness that I little realized when 
passing through them. And yet I do not re- 
member a time when I did not live under a 
sense of my accountability, though I may not 
have given much evidence of it. If I were 
asked what had been my leading feeling 
through life, I think it might be expressed in 
the language of Hagar, ‘‘ Thou God seest 
me;’’ and sometimes it has afforded great com- 
fort, for it brought me near that Supreme 


Being who is the “shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land,” and “a tower of strength to 
flee unto.” With all our earthly blessings 
how poor and incomplete would this present 
life be without this one great thought and 
conviction, our kinship to the Infinite One, 
and the power bestowed upon us of holding 
communion with His Spirit. 

The more I look back over the past the 
more I am convinced of the great good that 
has been accomplished by the influence of 
one life over another life, particularly of the 
revered older over the young sensitive mind, 
and I believe that some have so left their 
mark in this way that the effects of it will be 
felt for generations to come. These are, in- 
deed, the appointed means of help, if not of 
salvation, in a restricted sense, to others. 
This should encourage us to press forward to 
the end of the journey, and though we may at 
times feel ‘what good are we accomplishing 
by our efforts for others,” yet we must rest 
satisfied with knowing that our actions are 
dictated by right feeling, and be willing to 
leave the result with Him who is the Great 
Designer, and who intends that we shall know 
only in part. This does not admit of self- 
exaltation, but who that has confidence in 
the Divine Controller would care to know 
more than He reveals, or to be more than He 
designs? And what 1s worldly favor or ap 
preciation unless attended with the evidence 
that He who looketh into the heart and sees 
us as we are, approves our thoughts and con- 
duct. 














































IT have been tried with the proneness in our 
Society to go back to the past for phrases to 
express religious experience. I have longed 
for the day when a “ new heaven and a new 
earth shall appear,” wherein right living 
shall be the only religion, and the universal 
prevalence of the law of love the highest 
aspiration of man. 

I believe that they who are true to the 
“Light Within” will sometimes find them- 
selves outside the pale of sympathy with 
many however much they may be in “ the 
unity of the Spirit ’’ with others. 

We are scarcely conscious of the tenacity 
with which we cling to peculiar forms of 
speech and ambiguity of expression, or the 
unbending force that binds us to certain 
methods in our meetings and First-day schools. 

Happy those people who, Jesus like, break- 
ing through the crust of tradition and usage, 
find themselves working in the clearer light of 
a brighter day. Is that Divine work to be 
put off toa more convenient season? Are 
we “to sit at ease in our possessions,” because 
it is more agreeable to float with the tide, and 
satisfy ourselves that in the time to come the 
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work will be done? That, it seems to me, is 
moral cowardice. The song of Whittier is in- 
deed a beautiful one, when sitting on his own 
high place he looks forward with complacency 
to the “ coming singers :” ' 
“ Hail! to the coming singers, 
Hail! to the brave light-bringers, 
Forward I reach and share 
All that they sing or dare.” 
Beautiful as the sentiment is it is still better 
to put it in practice, and now really is the 
accepted time. 
I have been led to write this from reading 
a communication in the Friends’ Intelligencer 
of Second month 2d, on “ The Expression of 
Religious Thought.” 








__ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH -2, 1878. 


BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MrEEtTING.—We 
are in receipt of an acceptable account of 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, from a Friend 


in that city, but having noticed that meet-: 


ing in last week’s paper we do not give it 
entire. 

There appears-to have been much expres- 
sion of advanced thought on the various 
points of Christian doctrine as they are held 
by our Society, and we read with satisfaction 
that ‘‘a deep concern was expressed that 
Friends should be doubly careful now, in 
these times of unsettlement and financial de- 
pression, to preserve their integrity unblem- 
ished. The temptation to act with the eager 
crowd around us, to rush on with the excit- 
ing current, was the subject of heartfelt, ten- 
der warning. They were entreated to more 
frequent and humble communing with the 
Father. No time so dark, no trial so bitter, 
but can thus be cheered and alleviated. By 
this alone will they be enabled to watch for 
and yield to the circumscribing power of 
truth. , 

“There was the usual routine of business 
on Second-day, and some of the reports 
told of increased attendance of the mid- 
week meetings. That certainly was unusual, 
and a gratifying change from our stereotyped 
deficiencies.” 

Will not “N. J.” favor us again? 





A Worp To “OssEerverR.”—The commu- 
nication entitled “Schooling for Girls” is so 
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extreme and, as we think, so unfair, that we 
feel obliged to lay it aside. We do this re- 
gretfully, since we wish’ to see our columns 
enriched by original essays from members of 
our own religious society. 

Will not “ Observer” reconsider his severe 
strictures upon schools and point out definitely 
what the evils are which he designs to cor- 
rect, and how he desires to see them cor- 
rected? The many able and conscientious 
Friends engaged in the work of education 
would feel either greatly discouraged or justly 
indignant in view of such extreme harshness 
of criticism. 

That their earnest care in the culture of 
the little ones and of the interesting youth 
among us should result in “ transforming 
happy, bealthy children into soured, brazen 
creatures ”—that they are “ blighting the fair 
buds of youth by unnatural restrictions of 
discipline, and the unphilosophical restriction 
of the mind,” we cannot for one moment 
admit. 

The science of education is, indeed, pro- 
gressive and will become more and more per- 
fect as time advances; but what is to-day 
being done should receive its meed of appre- 
ciation, even while we seek earnestly the 
deepest wisdom and the highest truth. 

Perhaps the introduction of Kindergarten 
training as the earliest step of the educa- 
tional work is the beginning of a more philo- 
sophical system than that now existing among 
us. A “mend fault” is better than a “find 
fault.” 

That there exists no real need for the intel- 
lectual culture of girls in these days of act- 
ivity and progress is a strange assumption. 
If “Observer” will observe yet more widely 
and closely, we believe he will find as many 
good housekeepers, faithful mothers and effi- 
cient laborers in all works of beneficence 
among highly cultured and even learned 
women as among those who have been spared 
all the risks and labors attending modern 
education. 





Te Deatu Penatty.—* During Gover- 
nor Hartranft’s term of office he has signed 
the death warrants of thirty murderers. Be- 
fore his term expires he will be called upon 
to sign sixteen additional warrants. Among 
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the number will be those of the convicted 
‘ Molly Maguires.’ ” 

We copy this item in full from one of our 
exchanges, the Record, of the 25th ult., with 
the earnest hope that the presentation of the 
fact of so many executions as have already 
taken place, and those that in all human 
probability will be effected in the near future, 
will arouse our readers to a consciousness of 
the urgent need there is for a united and per- 
sistent effort to wipe out the unchristian stat- 
ute that makes it binding upon the Governor 
of this great Commonwealth to consent to the 
taking of the life of any one of its citizens, 
and substitute the more humane system of 
imprisonment for life, with no power of re- 
prieve except when innocence is clearly 
proved. 

It is an ignoble and uncalled-for use of one 
of the elements of barbarism to stay the bar- 
barous tendencies and instincts that still 
cling to our race. Rather let us seek by all 
true and generous efforts to shed the light of 
a purer and holier faith in our Heavenly 
Father and in one another into the darkened 
consciences of the ignorant and misguided, 
who too often fall for want of a proper under- 


’ standing of their obligations to one another 


~ 


and from association with sin and crime in 
their earliest life. How to preserve the young 
from following in the footsteps of their igno- 
rant and brutal progenitors, and make them 
useful, law-abiding members of the commu- 
nity, is a question that is furcing itself upon 
the minds of social scientists with a power 
that must claim earnest and enlightened con- 
sideration. 





MARRIED. 


BALDERSTON—BETTS.—On Second mo. 20th, 
1878, under the care of Solebury Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, at the residence of the bride’s parents, in 
NewHope, Pa., John W. Balderston and Anna 
T. Betts, daughter of J. Simpson and Marianna 
Betts. 


DIED. 

BEANS.—On First mo. 28th, 1878, in Lumber- 
ville, Pa., Francenia Beans, daughter of Samuel 
and Sarah Beans, deceased, in her 51st year. 

CADWALLADER.—On Twelfth mo. 28th, 1877, 
near Yardleyville, Pa., of diphtheria, Harry, son of 
Thomas S. and Christianna Cadwallader, aged 25 
years. 


CADWALLADER.—On Second mo. 9th, 1878, 


at Prospect Farm, near Yardleyville Pa., of malig- 
nant diphtheria, Christianna, wife of Thomas 8S. 
Cadwallader, aged 57 years. 

STAPLER.—On Second mo. 9th, 1878, in Lower 
Makefield, Pa., of malignant diphtheria, contracted 
by waiting upon the above, Sarah P., wife of Ed- 
ward Stapler, in her 57th year. 

GIBSON.—Suddenly, on First mo. 19th, 1878, 
from concussion of the brain, Ira Gibson, of Mulli- 
ca Hill, N. J., in the 76th year of his age. 

HANCOCK.—Suddenly, on the 3d of First mo., 
1878, at his residence, near Jacksonville, Burling- 
ton county, N. J., Joseph Hancock, in the 72d year 
of his age; a member and elder of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

JANNEY.—On the morning of Second mo. 25th, 
1878, at his residence, Hillsboro, Louden Co., Va., 
James C. Janney, in the 74th year of his age; a 
member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On First-day Second mo. 17th, 
1878, Atlantic W. Lippincott, in her 73d year; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moores- 
town, N. J. 

MOORE.—On Second mo. 7th, 1878, at his resi- 
dence, uear Benjaminville, Ill., Abner Moore, in his 
69th year; a minister and member of Benjaminville 
Monthly Meeting, formerly of Albany Co., New 
York. 

RICH.—On Second mo. 16th, 1878, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., John Rich, in his 87th year. 

SIMPSON.—On First mo. 31st, 1878, at his resi- 
dence in Solebury, Pa., John Simpson, in the 79th 
year of his age; an esteemed elder of Solebury 
Monthly Meeting. 

THOMAS —On Second mo. 2lst, 1878, at the 
residence of her parents, Andalusia, Bucks Co., Pa., 
Lillie B., only daughter of Hugh M. and Mary Emma 
Thomas, in her 11th year. 

TWINING.—On Tenth mo. 13th, 1877, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Edward Atkinson, in 
Wrightstown, Bucks Co., Pa., David Twining, in 
the 87th year of hisage; a member of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting. 
ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The First-day School General Conference 
of Friends of the Yearly Meetings of New 
York, Genesee, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, was held in Bal- 
timore last week, in the Lombard Street 
Meeting house. The Executive Committee, 
which is composed of members from all of the 
above Yearly Meetings, met at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 11th inst., a large pro- 
portion of those present being from Balti- 
more and Philadelphia associations. New 
York had three representatives in the com- 
mittee and Indiana one, though another 
friend from that State was present. 

Different methods of conducting the busi- 
ness of the Conference, to be opened that 
evening, were discussed, with the view of ar- 
riving at the one best suited to the needs of 
the occasion. It was concluded to give at 
the first session the general outline of work 
to come before the Conference by the reading 
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of all of the reports from the different asso- 
ciations, without discussing at any great 
length the topics contained therein; after 
which the subjects of special import men- 
tioned in the reports, as well as others vital 
to the interests of First-day schools, would 
be taken up for discussion, and essays read 
upon the different topics. This plan was in 
the main adhered to, and with a successful 
result, in the sessions of the Conference which 
followed ; the greater definiteness of thought 
and expression, and the freer participations 
in the discussions thereby attained, attesting 
not only the wisdom of the decision, but the 
lively interest felt throughout the assembly 
_ those subjects that so closely concern us 
all. 

The seventh session of the First-day School 
General Conference was opened on the even- 
ing of the 11th, at 7} o’clock, with J. Wm. 
Hutchinson, of New York Association, and 
Anne Caley, of Philadelphia Association, 
Clerks. Delegates from the different Yearly 
Meetings answered to their names, except 
Ohio and Illinois. 

The meeting was noted throughout all its 
sittings for the value of the work accom- 
plished, and for the intelligent consideration 
of the subjects in hand, rather than for the 
“7 attendance. 

he report of the Executive Committee 
was read and accepted and a committee ap- 
pointed to meet the next morning to select 
members for a new Executive Committee; 
after which the report of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation was read, which proved to be a clear 
and concise statement of the affairs of the 
First day schools within its limits, as well as 
an inspiration and encouragement to others. 

Connected with the varivus unions and 
schools belonging to this Association, they 
report an aggregate of nearly 700(?) persons, 
and the books in the libraries collectively 
amount to several thousand volumes. In 
some localities the increase in attendance 
upon and interest in the religious meetings of 
Friends were noted as a marked result of the 
First-day school. 

In the Baltimore school there had been a 
decrease in numbers, owing to the change in 
time of holding it from the afternoon to the 
morning, at which time those who were mem- 
bers of other denominations were engaged in 
schools of their own, and could not attend 
that of Friends, as they did when its sessions 
were held in the afternoon. 

The able and voluminous report from Phil- 
adelphia Association gave as the aggregate 
7,000 persons actively interested in the work. 
Its full libraries of mostly well-selected and 


well-read books contain in the whole nearly 
24,000 volumes. 


> 






















As there was ov written report from Gene- 


see, the representative present from that 


meeting gave a verbal account of the schools 


of his section. Sunderland P. Gardner spoke 
of the existence and value of the First-day 
schools, of their large capabilites, and the 
desire that he felt that they might be made 
still more useful instruments in the work of 
the world. Excellent and interesting reports 
were further read from Ohio, Indiana and 
New York Associations, and a letter from 
Illinois, all breathing an earnestness which is 
encouraging; and though in some localities 
the cause seemed to flag, in others new schools 
had sprung up or old ones had revived, till 
on the whole there seemed a most favorable 
outlook from the workers’ standpoint of view. 


Various remarks were made upon topics 


touched on in the reports, and upon the aim 
and mission of the First day school, as well 
as what should be taught therein and the 
qualification of the teacher for the work. 


Some maintained that the standard must 


be kept high, the object definite, and the pre- 
paration devout and serious. Others thought 
that increase of power will come with use, 
and that gifts vary, all being useful in one 
direction or another. 


A touching example was effectively cited 


of a child of 14, the daughter of a tavern 
‘keeper, who wished to take a class of rude 
little boys, her qualification simply being that 
she “ wanted to make them good boys.” She - 


was permitted to take the class, and her suc- 


cess was the best vindication of the act as 
well as the best evidence of her preparation. 


The morning session of Third-day, the 12th 
inst., opened at 10 o’clock. The report of 
the delegates on Clerks and Treasurer was 
received, J. Wm. Hutchinson and Anne 


Caley being proposed as Clerks, and Emmor 


Roberts as Treasurer. They were appointed. 
The names of persons to act as an Executive 
Committee were read and approved, and ad- 
ditions to the number were made by the meet- 
ing. An exhaustive essay on “The Province 
of First-day Schools” was then read, in 
which there was a characterization of the dif- 
ferent kinds of teachers, with the different 
ideas of each in regard to the proper subjects 
to be taught. 

The reading was fullowed by an affecting 
retrospect of early work in this field, in which 
the speaker feelingly alluded to the period in 
her own life when, after she had been fed 
with the husks of old beliefs, she had found 
the beauty and the richness of the simple 
faith of the Friends, and earnestly appealed 
to all to keep and to teach this truth, this 
light, which would lead into every good way. 
It was the sympathy of the mother-heart 
within her for the spiritual needs of the chil- 
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dren who were hungering as she had hun-| made of loving appreciation of the favor we 
= which induced her through doubts and | had enjoyed, and under this tender influence 

iscouragement long ago to engage in this| full hearts poured forth the prayer that the 
work, which she felt thankful to have lived | good might stay with us, and grow and bless 


to see so flourishing and useful. us ever. It was a sweet close to a satisfactory 
The belief was also expressed that our dis- | meeting. E. W. 


tinctive doctrine should be taught, reference | Wilmington, Del., 2d mo. 15th, 1878. 
being made to ancient Friends who were act- 
ive in such endeavora. 

If we do not hold up prominently, said the 
speaker, our essential doctrine of the “ Inner 
Light,” there is no especial need for the ex- 
istence of our schools; for others teach good 
things and do good works as well as we, but 
our especial doctrine we must teach ourselves. 

He was in favor of using the Bible in our 
schools and studying it far more than it had 
been. Independent of its own value, we can- 
not consider ourselves well informed without 
such a study of the Bible as will make us 
fully conversant with its contents. 

The discussion continued at some length 
and with great interest and profit, and was 
fitly closed by a friend from New York Asso- 
ciation, who said that no one school or teacher 
can be a guide to another. Each place and 
each situation has needs of its own, which 
must be met according to the best light given 
at the time. The one doctrine of the suffi- 
ciency of the “inner light” is valuable, and 
it alone, in every path in which that light 
may lead, we may follow and be safe. 

In the afternoon the Conference came to- 
gether at 3 o’clock, and after some business 
had been dispatched proceeded with the read- 
ing of several good essays—on ‘‘ The Quali- 
fications for Teachers,” “The Relations of 
First-day Schools to the Society of Friends,” 
“Mission Work” and “Some Thoughts for 
Consideration in Baltimore Conference.” All 
. of these elicited more or less remark, and the 
tone seemed in unison with that of the morn- 
ing. Much was said in favor of proselyting, 
some to our church and to our doctrines ; others 
to the truth, and to that simple faith that 
will stay by one wherever he may go. 

The article on mission work was practical, 
and aroused deep feeling. Excellent thoughts 
were expressed in favor of teaching practical 
righteousness—to do right ; to be truthful, just 
and merciful; to practice all forms of good- 
ness. 

After mature deliberation it was agreed 
that the next Conference should meet in New 
York at the time of the Yearly Meeting 
there in 1879. 

Though there were many minor points of 
difference in opinion, which gave a zest to 
the deliberations of the meeting, there was 
yet a sufficient unanimity of feeling upon all 
matters of grave import. The work of the 
Conference being over many expressions were 


































THE SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCE. 


But love is better than truth. Personal 
kindness to the intemperate is the main reli- 
ance. Many persons are miserable because 
they drink; many drink because they are 
miserable. Hard toil all day; a cheerless 
home or no home at all at night; no relief 
or recreation ; no opportunity of social enjoy- 
ment; no cheering prospects; no elevating 
friendships ; such is the portion of many of 
those whom, as Christ said, we have always 
with us. And if such as these choose to for- 
get their loneliness and misery now and then 
in the exhilaration of strong drink, it is not 
so mucha matter of wonder. The expedient 
is a foolish one, but it is easy tosee why many 
people resort to it. ; 

ow, the whole business of saving these 
people from ruin is not done when you have 
“shut up the grog shops.” Shutting up the 
grog shops will not make them happy or 
hopeful; what they want most is not so much 
the shutting up of the old ways in which they 
have sought relief as the opening of new and 
safer ones. A little personal kindness, a little 
effort to improve the conditions of their life, 
a little care to provide them with diversions 
that are wholesome and elevating, will do 
them more good than much legislation about 
liquor selling. This is work that costs—not 
money, but what most men are less willing to 
give than money—time and patience and 
loving vigilance and careful thought. It does 
not cost much to make a speech in a temper- 
ance meeting, or to pass an evening in a 
bright room wearing a pretty regalia round 
your neck and singing pleasant songs, or to 
go to the polls and cast your vote for the 
prohibitory candidate; but to seek out the 
homes of the wretched and to contrive 
ways of making them happier—this does 
cost something. And yet nothing is plainer 
than that Christ, if he were on the earth, 
would be working in this way. 

We have been witnessing now fora year or 
two some wonderful illustrations of the effec- 
tiveness of this kind of reform. In Michi- 
gan, in Ohio, in Indiana, in Pennsylvania, in 
New York and throughout New England, the 
success which has been achieved by the use 
of purely moral measures puts to shame the 
results accomplished by legal and forceful 
measures. Reynolds and Murphy, with their 
coadjutors, have done in one year more to 
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suppress intemperance and crime, more to 
shut up the drinking places, than has been 
done by law in ten years. The most string- 
ent laws often fail to reduce very materially 
the sale of liquors. But it is the simple fact 
that in many neighborhoods where these men 
have been at work the saloons by scores have 
been closed for want of patronage. And 
when we read, as we have read in recent 
newspaper statements, that from all parts of 
the State of Michigan the officers of the law 
report a marked diminution in the police 
business ; that one of the circuit judges has 
declaied that the continuance of the “ red- 
ribbon” movement would result in so reduc- 
ing the criminal trials that two more counties 
might easily be added to his district; and 
that in view of this very fact of the lessening 
of crime in the State, a resolution of thanks 
to Dr. Reynolds passed both houses of the 
last Michigan Legislature by a nearly unani- 
mous vote, we have a clear showing of what 
can be done by moral agencies toward the 
suppression of intemperance and the evils 
which do either accompany or flow there- 
from.—Sunday Afternoon. 





PLANTATION LIFE IN GEORGIA. 


“ WoepsipE,” Feb. Sth. 

It is with profound pity for my native city 
that I take up the broken thread of my cor- 
respondence this afternoon, and I shall try 
my best to give you a peep at the beauty and 
brightness all about me. And why do I pity 
you, dear Boston? Because you are buried 
in drifting snow; because the fierce east wind 
is blowing, and you shiver in the chilly blast. 
I can picture it all. My imagination on this 
point is vivid, and here it is so different. At 
the present moment we feel the influence of 
the northern storm, but we have days so per- 
fect, so peaceful in their summer calm, that 
it seems almost impossible to believe Eden 
could have been fairer, or its breezes more 
balmy, when God first created its blooming 
verdure and tender flowers. 

Can you not see, in your mind’s eye, a white, 
pleasant-looking mansion, shining out among 
the glossy wild olive trees, and inviting you, 
with its hospitable air, to enter? It is our 
plantation house, and the interior is as cheer- 
ful as can be desired. We revel in the bright, 
wide rooms, the crackling logs in the open 
Greplaces, and the serise of home-like peace 
and comfort which pervades it. True, the 
superstitious inhabitants of the neighborhood 
tell us that the ghost of old General Twiggs 
—the former owner—has been wont to visit 
the home of his happier days and wander, dis- 
consolate, through its chambers; but our 
minds are now at rest. The present master 





has repaired the dilapidated place, and made 
it a “ thing of beauty and a joy forever,” and 
the ghost has vanished. He has seen his 
property in friendly hands, and either because 
he cannot find his way, owing to the new order 
of things, or because he cares not to come 
where mirth and laughter ring through the 
halls, he has ceased his wanderings. May he 
rest in peace. Behind our dwelling are the 
stables and cottage—the latter being used as 
a kitchen, for, in accordance with Southern 
custom, meals are cooked outside the main 
building, and thus all odors are avoided— 
gin-house and cotton-press, cotton fields and 
negro quarters ; while on every side rise the 
grandly-solemn pines, around which the wind 
sighs as it trembles through their shining 
needles. Of course, the other requisites to a 
plantation are also found here, such as mules 
and horses, cows, pigs, hens, turkeys, etc. 
The negro cabins are, to me, among the most 
interesting features of the place, and if you 
will go with me I will try to give you a look 
atone of them. It is a small affair, whose 
loosely-built exterior is old and weather- 
beaten. The interior forms but one room, at 
the end of which is an immense open fire- 
place. The few pieces of furniture are rough 
and common, and this dark apartment is oc- 
cupied by a family consisting of the father 
and mother and five children, the oldest child 
aged 12 years and the youngest a baby seven 
months old—and such a baby! A little dark 
thing, with a round woolly head, and eyes as 
bright as diamonds. She is named in honor 
of the present lady of the house, and is a con- 
stant source of amusement. Often have I 
seen little Archie, a three-year-old mite, 
crouched close to the flames in the big fire- 
place, feeding them with corn cobs or eating 
a bit of bread with his brothers, and enjoying 
himself as much, I venture to say, as some * 
fair-haired baby in a princely palace. Per- 
haps we are favored with the better class of 
black men, but certainly they are kind and 
well-behaved, respectful and excellent work- 
ers; slow, to be sure, but in the end all will 
be well done. I will. not attempt to dispute 
the term “ light-fingered,” which has been 
applied to them, but I will say that those with 
whom we have come in contact thus far have 
been honest, and I think all reasonable peo- 
ple will admit that if the negro is fairly paid, 
and knows for a certainty that he will re- 
ceive at the proper time his just wages for 
hard labor, he will be more of a man and less 
liable to abduct that which is not his own. 
And, speaking of negroes, reminds me of 
one or two little incidents, which I may as 
well relate here. One day, as we were out 
driving, we met an old colored man walking 
alongside of his cart. It was a very peculiar 
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cart, small and dingy, loaded with a little 
wood, and the poor dwarfed specimen of an 
ox that drew it looked as if he had seen his 
best days, and would gladly lie down never 
to rise again. We hailed the old man witha 
“Good day, friend,” and inquired where he 
was going. “Gwine to ’Gusta, massa,” was 
his reply. ‘‘And how much do you expect to 
get for your load?” we questioned. “I ’spects 
it ll bring ’bout fifty cents ;” and the dark 
face was almost radiant as he thought of his 
prize. “Are you coming back to-night?” 
“Oh no, massa, gwine to stay in de city, an’ 
comin’ back to-morrow,” and, with a smile, 
( he went his way. We continued our drive, 
‘~ commenting on what had just passed. A 
poor old negro, who had traveled at least 
three miles, and had still seven more between 
him and the city, a load of wood for which he 
expected fifty cents, a night passed ten miles 
from his home and a slow journey back the 
next day. ‘Truly, how little it takes in this 
world to make some people happy! At an- 
other time we met one of the inhabitants from 
this part of the country. He was a most curi- 
ous-looking personage, with a jet black face, 
great wide mouth and dazzling teeth, and his 
miserable garments were one mass of rags and 
patches. Over his shoulder he carried a gun, 
while in the left hand we perceived a beauti- 
ful wild pigeon which he had shot. We 
stopped and saluted him. “ How much do 
< you charge for your pigeon?” asked one of 
the party. No audible answer. “Tl give 
you ten cents.” The man shook his head 
and the speaker went on. ‘‘ Twenty cents.” 
Just then a passer-by shouted, “That’s the 
biggest price I ever heard for a wild pigeon! 
Better take it!’ But he still hesitated. 
“Come, won’t you let me have it for twenty 
cents?” At last the negro stammered, “ I’se 
gwine to cook it.” “O, going to eat it your- 
self,are you?” ‘ Yes, massa ;” and the black 
hand softly smoothed tke downy feathers of 
the bird he would not sell. Again we mar- 
veled, and this time at the independence of 
the man’s breast which enabled him to stand 
his ground even against the tempting offer of 
money. But we were glad to see it. 

The colored brethren are quite free and 
ready in speaking of the by-gone days of 
slavery. I reaily think some of them look 
back with pride, as they tell of Massa That 
or Missis This. Many of them, it is true, had 
hard task-masters, but these, I firmly believe, 
were the exceptions. There were many kind 
ones as well, and some of the old slaves are 
devotedly attached to their former owners.. 















































course, and when emancipation came, and 
they found themselves free, their anticipa 
tions of that blissful state were not quite real- 
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Then they had to be cared for, as a matter of 
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ized. We in the North have been too apt to 
regard Southern women as rather lazy and 
incompetent, but we do not know how much 
devolved upon them—the care of the sick, the 
cutting of all garments for their slaves, and 
much more of the same nature; and now it 
is surprising to see with what grace and forti- 
tude these same women bear their losses, 
which must have fallen heavily upon them. 
They talk of the old times, but with cheerful 
faces, and patiently and earnestly apply them- 
selves to the tasks set before them in their 
new position ; yet not one of them, do I think, 
would have the former days back, with the 
care which was necessarily a part of them. 
The negroes themselves, however, do not seem 
to mind much either way, and one of them 
said to me the other day, “I couldn’t. work 
without my daily whipping.” They are like 
children, yet many of them are smart and 
capable. They own their little cabins and a 
portion of land, where they raise small crops 
of corn, cotton and vegetables. I have always 
found human nature an interesting study, and 
here, among these dark shades of humanity, 
the love for it becomes intensified. We all 
know the curse and dark side of slavery, and 
bless the Power which has brought about a 
better state of things and put an end to the 
traffic of human flesh and blood, but to those 
whose interests are most deeply concerned, 
viz., the negroes themselves, I think it makes 
but little difference. 

We have been much interested lately in 
planting, and now to crown the labor of our 
hands the little green shoots are popping 
through the ground, and the peas, radishes, 
turnips, lettuce, etc., are making rapid pro- 
gress towards maturity. 

Never have we beheld such a climate! We 
revel in the glorious sunshine that floods the 
fields and forests, inhale the fresh pure air 
with a deep appreciation of its life giving 
power, and sing with all our hearts the old 
song— 

“Tn Dixie land I'll took my stand, 

To lib and die in Dixie.” 


K. M. K. 
— Correspondence of the Boston Transcript. 





WHAT MAKES YOU LOOK SO PALE? 

A friend of mine, who is an invalid, told 
me of a little girl whom she met ia an omni- 
bus, and who seemed to be very much aston- 
ished to see her so exceedingly pale. 

“Why, what makes you so pale?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” my friend replied. 

“You don’t go out enough,” said the lit- 
tle thing. 

“ Yes, I do.” 
“ Well, you don’t run /” 
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“Why, no; how should I look running 
down Broadway; what would the people 
think ?” 

“Just tell them you are running after your 
a and they would not think a thing of 
it 9 

This was either a wise little maiden, or else 
she was trying to quote some person who had 
told her that running in the sweet, fresh air 
accounted for her rosy cheeks! At any rate 
she had got hold of the secret of strength 
and healthy blood. Alas, thousands of our 
women sacrifice their health to their clothes / 
Our duties cannot be well performed unless 
we have the vitality which they require, and 
suffering is the penalty of neglect and im- 
prudence. But comfort and duty are con- 
sumed on the altar of vanity! An Ameri- 
can lady makes little provision for unplea- 
sant weather and dusty walking. The deli- 
cious hours of the morning are lost and un- 
known, because the dew is on the grass, and 
one’s clothes would be spoiled! The sun may 
be obscured, and the air may be cool, but wo- 
men and children must be confined to the 
house or the yard through the tyranny of 
long dresses and fine leather. The dust will 
ruin Mabel’s shoes, and if it fills the flounces 
of her mother’s dress, it must be counted out 
of the list, or a “fearful” laundry bill must 
be incurred! Both mother and child had 
better miss the blessing for which Dr. Wise- 
man seat them into the country, and go back 
to the city with their complaints that they 
were ‘‘ unfortunate in the locality to which 
they were advised,”’ and that it was “ intoler- 
ably stupid in that out-of the-way place.” 

Dear friends, expend a trifle upon your 
wretched bodies and your languid souls! Get 
one more dress, which may have the beauty 
of appropriateness to your needs, and then 
go out and let into your hungry beings the 
new life of the day and the inspirations of 
the morning. Generally the question as to 
wearing-apparel is settled by fashion and the 
looking glass. We look with hope and long- 
ing for the day when the natural enthusiasm 
of women and children shall have “free 
course,” and the material and style of their 
garments shall contribute to the best interests 
of soul and body. A woman’s clothes, in 
this age, must unquestionably be reckoned 
among the most oppressive of her disabilities. 
a Webster Hinsdale, in Congregation- 

ist. 





[A friend in England furnishes us with 
these beautiful stanzas by William Howitt, 
written “in loving remembrance of Margaret 
F. Foley, sculptress, of the United States, 
who entered into rest at Meran, Tyrol, 
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Twelfth mo. 7th, 1877.” She adds, “ They, 
Wm. and Mary Howitt, were deeply attached 
to their lamented friend, who was a rare and 
nobly-gifted being, and are staying the re- 
mainder of the winter at Meran, from the 
depth of their love to her, instead of return- 
ing to Rome, as usual.] 


FARE THEE WELL, LOVED ONE. 


By the sound of strange waters, in strange earth we 
laid her, ; 
Far away from the land of her birth and her friends! 
And strange were the hands to her rest which con- 
veyed her ; 
But what recks it where weary mortality ends? 


And oh! she was weary, so worn, weary-hearted ! 
Weary in spirit, and weary in brain ! 
Fain to depart, but not to be parted 
From the friends that she clung to in pleasure 
and pain. 


So we laid her to rest where a gatheréd band 

Of the pilgrims of suffering had sunk to repose ; 
Where records and symbols of many a land, 

In the tongues of their races above them arose. 


Where the snow-mantled pinnacles rugged and steep 
Of encircling mountains heaven’s clear azure sever, 
Like mighty archangels who solemnly keep 
Their vigils above them forever and ever. 


So we left her alone. No! not lone nor forsaken, 
For the flowers that were rained on her hallowéd 
sod 
Were the pledges of union, eternal, unshaken, 
That we were, with her spirit, united in God. 


Beautiful spirit ! generous, outspoken, 
All warm with affection, all radiant with power! 
Ah! to have seen thee thus crushed, bruised and 
broken, 
Prostrate in weakness, “cut duwn like a flower.” 


We who had seen thee as once we had known thee, 
When across thy bright pathway abruptly we 
came, 
Ere insidious Death had thus overthrown thee, 
Thy mission arrested, ungarnered thy fame! 


A creature all energy, frank, blithe and beaming, 
Scattering thy fancies like sunlight on dew, 
Thy soul with all forms of the beautiful teeming ; 
Drawing round thee the souls of the pure and the 
true. 


Oh for the days that can never come back again, 
When we saw thee stoop, childlike, in love o’er a 
flower ! 
Never with thee on some wild mountain track again, 
Shall we stand in the presence of Infinite Power! 


Spirit, which now hast so tearfully entered 
The limitless realms of the God-loved and free, 
Where all riches of love, life and wisdom are centered 
And the marvels of being are unfolding to thee— 


Cast loose are earth’s fetters, powers deathless pos- 
sessing, 
In scenes where the noblest and greatest live on, 
Sages and poets and artists progressing, 
From victory to victory, there makest thou one! 


Where forms the divinest—where mysteries sublime 
From the innermost heaven encounter thy glance, 
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Where all nations and races from uttermost time 
Are planted, yet fill not the mighty expanse. 


Ah! they tell us heaven’s gate shows most fair to 
the dying, 
But on this side its portals are shadowed by sin; 
And its threshold is paved with pains, groaning and 
sighing, 
Its beauty and glory beam only within. 
In coldness and darkness awhile we pursue thee, 
The torch of thy love-light still gleaming before ; 
Till again in the strength of the heavens we shall 
view thee, 
Embrace thee, and love thee, and leave thee no 
more. 


A Lesson oF ConTENTMENT. — A poor 
shepherd boy was once telling his kind 
schoolmaster how hard he thought it that the 
boy who sat next to him in class should be 
so rich, while he had to live in a poor cot- 
tage. ‘“ Why, lad,” said the good master, “ J 
don’t think you at all poor. Are you not in 
perfect health? Look at your strong right 
arm, would you part with it for a thousand 
pounds? Would you exchange your two eyes 
for any sum of money? Would you like to 
lose your hearing if all the king’s treasures 
were offered you? If then, God has given 
you riches which you think of more worth 
than any money, you should be grateful in- 
stead of repining.”— From the German. 


THE PHONOGRAPH. 
We talk of the ‘‘advance” of science; 


‘* just now, science seems disposed to jump. 
One of its most surprising leaps is the inven- 
tion, by Mr. E. A. Edison, of the “ Phono- 


graph.” This extraordinary instrument is a 
very simple thing, about three feet long, con- 
sisting of a brass cylinder (like that in a 
large musical box), around which is wrapped 
a sheet of tin foil. This cylinder works for- 
ward and backward by means of an iron 
screw, properly supported at each end. At- 
tached to a moving arm is a mouth piece, a 
metal “diaphragm :” under the diaphragm 
a needle or sharp point, which touches the 
surface of the tin foil. Revolve this cylinder, 
and, at the same time, speak distinctly into 
the mouth-piece and you will find that the 
needle has scored the tin foil with distinct 
lines, seemingly quite similar, but, in truth, 
differing greatly in depth and character. 
Now remove the mouth-piece, screw the cyl- 
inder back into its original position when 
you began to talk, and lo! the machine, be- 
ing put in motion as before, repeats in a deep, 
seemingly far-away voice, all you have said / 
You may reiterate the sentence as often as 
you please by readjusting the cylinder and 
its tin foil casing. Fancy fails when it at- 
tempts to’ imagine the futare of such an in- 
vention. After examining and testing the 


machine again and again, in the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, where an 
instrument is now very kindly. exhibited to 
those interested in such matters, natural and 
strong doubts as to the reality of the results 
are finally vanquished, and the greatest 
skeptics are compelled to admit that, though 
utterly strange, the thing: is still entirely 
true-— Public Ledger. 


ITEMS. 


CarpDINAL Groaccuino Pecct, the Pontifical Camer- 
lengo, has been elected Pope. He is an Italian. 
Cardinal Pecci has taken the name of Leo XIII. 


Bayarp TayLor, of Pennsylvania, bas been no- 
minated by the President as Minister to Germany. 
This nomination has been confirmed by the Senate. 


Tue House of Representatives has concurred in 
the amendments made by the Senate to the Silver 
Bill, and it will go to the President the early part 
of the week. 


Tux first official act of the new King of Italy was 
to commute eighty-five death sentences, with the 
declaration that he was happy to begin his reign 
by the virtual abolishment of capital punishment, 


Tue schooner Paul Seavey, at New York, reports 
having eeen, on the 29th of First mo., at the mouth 
of the Amazon river, an American steamer, sup- 
posed to be the Mercedita. The City of Richmond, 
the third ship of the Collins line sent to Brazil, was at 
St. Thomas on the 23d ult., with all on board well. 


DruGs FoR THE Paris ExHIBITION.—At a recent 
meeting of the Pharmaceutical Association, held at 
the College of Pharmacy, there was. displayed a 
collection af American drugs which are to be placed 
on exhibition at the Paris Exposition, and will sub- 
sequently be presented to the Paris College of 
Pharmacy. The collection comprises nearly one 
hundred glass-covered cases, containing specimens 
of dried barks, roots, nuts, berries, etc. It is pro- 
posed by the Philadelphia College to make similar 
donations to colleges in various other countries of 
Europe. 


Lum Brine, a prominent Chinese merchant of San 
Francisco, who is connected with high officials in 
China, has recently returned from a visit to his 
native country, and states that in a few months a 
Chinese war vessel, with American officers and a 
crew of Chinamen, will visit San Franciseo. She 
will bring as passengers the Chinese Consul and a 
number of army officers, who will make a tour of 
observation through the United States. Lum Bing 
says the Famine in Northern China is terrible, and 
instances one district in the State of Santong, 
where 80,000 out of a population of 96,000 died of 
starvation last year. 


At a late temperance meeting one of the speak- 
ers, B. L. Agnew, made the startling assertion that 
“the liquor sellers in the city of Philadelphia, if 
located on Broad street, would fill both sides of 
that thoroughfare from League [sland clear out to 
Germantown. The drunkards made every year 
would make a procession, five abreast, reaching 
eleven miles in length, and the orphans would 
make another procession eleven miles long and ten 
abreast. If such a picture as this could be seen by 
the people of Philadelphia, it would not be long 
before the grand old city of Penn would be found 
arrayed on the side of prohibition.” 
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Tue Easrern Question.—A telegram dated on 
the 24th of last month from St. Petersburg states: 
The Agence Russe says * The latest news shows that 
the negotiaiions are progressing.” Also, that 
“Russia would agree to the meeting of the Confer- 
ence in Berlin if this would facilitate the presence 
of the foreign ministers.” 

The London Times of the 25th contains the fol- 
lowing despatches: Vienna, Feb. 24.—The report 
that Turkey will cede a naval station to Russia is 
persistently circulated. The bay of Belkos, in the 
Bosphorus, and the island of Marmora are various- 
ly mentioned as the site for such a station. The 
number of Russians who accompany the Grand 
Duke Nicholas to St. Stefano is estimated at 10,000. 
It may be taken for granted that this is only a step 
in a settled plan for entering Constantinople. 

Paris, Feb. 14.—It is affirmed that the question of 
cession of territory to the Russians in Asia was 
indemnity and guarantees for the payment thereof, 
and the limits of Bulgaria will be excluded from 
the deliberations of the Conference. 


Tur Coston Telegraphic Signals, which are used 
in the navy and in the life-saving service, were 
brought to their perfection by Mrs. Martha J. Cos- 
ton, who wrote, in 1859, this statement in regard to 
them: ‘So long ago as 1840 my husband, Benja- 
min Franklin Coston, aware of the importance of a 
reliable system of signals for communication be- 
tween distant points at night, in cases of distress 
or in times of war, conceived the idea of combin- 
ing certain pyrotechnical fires in a case to represent 
certain numbers or figures, according to a pre- 
arranged chart. But before he had fully perfected 
it, it being incomplete for practical purposes, my 
husband died, leaving me in possession of merely a 
rough chart of his idea, without good recipes for 
the perfect combination of chemicals necessary.” 
Mrs. Coston employed chemists, tried plans for the 
rocket-pistol, holder with trigger, etc., presenting, 
from time to time, various experiments for trial at 
the Navy Department, until the present system was 
accepted. Mrs. Coston adds that ‘the small-sized 
signal can be well seen at a‘distance of from four 
to six miles, and the large size from six to ten or 
fifteen miles with perfect distinctness.” — Public 
Ledger. 
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NOTICES. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 


Will meet at Green Street Meeting-bouse on Sixth- 
day, Third month 8th, at 8 P.M. Subject to be con- 
sidered: Bible Classes (including adult classes)— 
what should be taught in them, and what connec- 
tion they should have with the First-day schools. 
Teachers and Friends generally are earnestly in- 
vited to attend. Rosert Tinney, Clerk. 





The next meeting of the Burlington First-day 
School Union will be held at Trenton, on Seventh- 
day, Third month 9th, 1878, at 10 o’clock A.M. 


Seru Ey } 
Wo. Watron, 5 Clerks. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
1, Nottingham, at Little Britain, Pa. 
2, Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
4, Prairie Grove, Wapsinonoc, Ia. 
7, Salem, Woodstown, N. J 
14, Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
27, Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
3d mo. 3, Reading, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 
Alse within Prairie Grove, la. 
10, Fallowfield, Pa. 
All at 3 P. M. 


3d mo. 





Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, at West Liberty, 
Iowa, the second day following the first Seventh-day 
in the Third month. 





Friends’ Historical Association will meet at 820) 

Spruce street, on Fourth-day evening, Third month 

6th, at 8 o’clock. Wu. J. Jenks, Pres’t, 
Cares Roserts, Clerk. 





Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet Sev- 
enth-day evening, Third month 2d, at 8 o’clock, in 
the Monthly Meeting Room, Race Street. 

ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Secoad month 26, 1878. 


‘ om —~ se 
Reporte: y Howar ° incott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut sine. : 


















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros. 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


Ar the West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Beef Cattle were dull this week, and 
prices were a fraction lower. 2400 head 











Gold......... encanta chencenemensents -10174G 1024 Delaware avenue. arrived and sold at 534@t'4c. for extra 
State 63 2d SETICS.....c00e--e00 105 @10544 Subject to Market fluctuations. Pennsylvania and Western steers; 5@ 
State Gs 3d series ool 13 Butter, Prints, perl. 30@ 40| 5c. for fair to good, and 4@4%34c. per 
State 5s new loan 110%4Q@ 110% Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 19@ 22 Iv. for common, as to quality. 

City 63 new.......... soepeoreccoes 11244@1134%4 N. Y. State Firsins, “ 23@ 30 

Camd & Amb RR mig 6s 98.109,44@ Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 16@ 417 

Elmira RR 78...--.0+-s0+0. eveeeelO4 Western, “ swe 14@ 15] Durina the past week there were 
Lehigh Valley RR 73......0+. llz @116)4 | Poultry—Chickens, per lb.. 9@ 12 | weighed and sold 240 loads of Hay and 
North Pacific RR 7-30...... oe 214@ Turkeys, “ .. 10@ 12 | 64 loads of Straw at the Farmers’ Mar- 
Nth Penna RR Ist mtg 6s...1104@ | Ducks, mse 9@ 12/| ket, at an average price of: Prime 
Nth Penna RR 2d mtg 7s....113 @ | Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 13@ 14| Timothy, 70@85c.; mixed, 60@70c.; 
Phila & Erie KR 6s. 103 @ | “ Western, “ 12@ 13% | Straw, 50@60c. per 100 Ibs. 

Phila & Erie RR7s - 914@ boss Potatoes, wuite, per bush... 50@ 65 

PT & B KR7s...... eaehcinisies - 52. @ 5234 | Onions, per bby...... shepeee + 1 50@ 2 00 

Reading Coal & Iron m 7s... 6034@ Apples, per bbi........ e. -- 275@ 3 60 | Five hundred and fifty million gal- 
West Chester RR73.......-+0+ 113:4@ Cranberries, per crate 1 80@ 2 265 | lous of petroleum were exported from 
Catawiasa RR....... 8 @ Live Cattle, per lb. 44@ 6% this country from 1866 to 13871, which 
Lehigh Valley RR + 384@ 39 Sheep, “ 4@ 64 brought an average price of 34 cents 
Little Schuylkill RR......06 44 @ Hogs, ‘“ 5@ 6% per gallon, amounting to $187,000,000. 
Nesquehuning RR.. - 414@ Feed, per ton...... 18 50@18 75 | From 1871 to 1876, covering the same 
Pennrylvania RR..... sve 2744@ 2914 | Cloverseed, per Ib + 7@ 17% | period of five years, there were shi 
Readiug RR....... es eevverenceecee 13%@ 15 Flaxseed, per bush. 1 43@ 1 46 | ped 1,100,000,00u, or twice as much oil, 
Phila & Erie RR...........e000 - 8%@ 8%| Flour, pateut and high grs. which sold at the average price of 15 
United RRs of New Jersey 109$4@117 per bbl............. 7 09@ 8 00 | cents per gailon, realizing $165,0v0 600. 
Lehigh Navigation........ wee 16 @ 17% Penna and Western... 4 75@ 6 25 | ‘Ihe increased exports. netted less 
Bank of North America......249 @25v0 | Wheat, Penna red, per bus. 1 35@ money by $22,000,.v0 than the ship- 
Mechanics Bank...cccss.sssee 1004@ amber i” 1 34@ 1 35 | ments of the first named period. 
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THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY| 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
(FORMERLY ERCILDOUN SEMINARY’) - 

This Institution which is now successfully estab- 
lished at its new location, will commence its Spring 
and Summer term on the 18th of Second month 
next. The School Buildings are new and were 
built expressly for educational purposes, The 
grounds contain twenty-six acres, and are abnn- 
dantly supplied with fruit and sbade trees. All 
the branches of a liberal education are taught, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete a full 
course of study. Terms, $85.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. For further particulars, address 
the principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 

West Chester, Pa. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


FOR RENT IN BRISTOL. . 


A very pleasant house, fronting on Radcliff st. ; 
gas, water, hall, open stairs; 4 rooms on first floor, 
4 on second, 3 in attic, ceiled; good dry cellar, 
large summer kitchen, hydrant and coal bins in it ; 
side entrance, garden. Within 3 minutes’ walk of 
Friends’ meeting and school and of numerous cars 
or boats; post-office in same block. Possession at 
lst of Fourth mo. Apply to 


EMMOR COMLY, Bristol, Pa. 


WANTED. 


An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
each neighborhood as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 
manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
analysis, and is much liked in every neighborhood 
where it has been introduced. The right men can 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, 
we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, 114 State Street, Boston; 
and John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- 
tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
particulars on application. 

THOS. WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Md. 


ANTED.—SITUATION AS MATRON OR 
housekeeper. City or country. Address 
M. B., Burlington, N. J. 











Philadelphia, First mo, 8th, 1878. 








FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts. 


We have marked all our goods down prior to taking stock 
-_ now offer them at such prices as will insure their ready 


a in Dark aS Olive Brown and Olive Green, 
reduced from $1.25 to $1.00 

Goods, Plain Shades, 75 cents, 

Dark Brown Mohairs at $1.00, rodnoed from $1.25. 

Fine Black Mohairs from 50 cents u 


A full line of Madonnas reduced trem 50 to 3714 cents. 
Black Cashmeres, all qualities. 


Our summer Silks reduced to 50, 62, 75 and $1.00 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B.—Just receiveda fresh invoice of Silk Blonde, ‘anes 
Lisse, Cap Grenadine, Book Muslin and Book Muslin Hand- 


kerchiefs, with a complete assortment of Underwear, from 
26 cents up. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25.00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 
(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 
531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAML. BR. RIOH THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth 8t. No. 1115 Citron St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 


. BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second &t., Phila. 
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“= HEAVIEST | ROOFING 


known. Send for Samples and Circula’ 
PENN ROOFING CO., 107 8. Second 8&t., Philada. 
on application—BRIGGS & BRO.’S 


EN) ower FRI ¥ etable Catalogue. Our large crops 
enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. or CHICAGO, ILL. 





J. WM. HUTCHINSON. R,. H. HUTCHINSON 


Lateof Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, ° 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 


2d door below 18th st. New York. 
Samples made subject to approval. Directions a meas- 
uring sent by mail. 8 delivered to any part of 


the country, free of express charges. 


THE COUNCIL FIRE | Eurished with fuel by 


both White Men and 

per of intense interest—History, Legend, Tradi- 

a Indten Policies, Causes Hy an Massacres, &c. Only 

pare per of the kind. HON MEACHAM, ex-supt. of 

dian Affairs, Editor. Moathine 16 Pages 5 hs m. 00 a = ear. 
ou RE, 


Samples, 10 cents, Address 
Box 1949, Philadelphis, Pa. 


BI BRYANT EH Ss 
USINESS OLLECE 


(os 8, Tenth Str St. Philade hia, Pa. 
Increased faciliti Telegraph sean aokange 
rican 

















Thorough Preparation for Business! 
















in lanted ae million of people in America. See 
VICK’S CA UE.—300 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
a. ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—32 
es, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in each number. 
ce, $1.26 a year; Five copies for $5.00. 
Pree $ FLOWER AND EGETABLE GARDEN, 50 cts. 
in paper covers; with elegant cloth covers $1.00. 
All my my publications are erantod in English and German. 
ress JAMES VICK, hester, N. Y. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAEER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 





FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to.. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’A. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 





tion given to copying old pictures. 


OoOvER 
i200 


= ? ist 7 ct 
arieties. 

All Strong Plants, each labeled and delivered safely by 

mail. Lars oi assortment. Low prices. We ha 

Susiness SES assure satisfaction. Our stock of 







comprises all desirable varieties, 
and contains none but mature 





plants, We send purchaser's choice of G for $1, or 13 
lor $2. Our new Jilustrated Hand-Book, sent free, con- 
tains name and description of each plant, with instruct: 
ions how to cultivate successfully. HO OGPES, BRO. & 
THOMAS, Che: ote Pa. 


est 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
FURNISHING STORE 


A full assortment of 


REFRIGERATORS, from $4.00 to 50.00. 


KITOHEN AND pintye. TABLES. 


ANTI-PROOF P ISION, SAFES, 
nd a genera Ove of 


Woon 
HALL AND LIBRARY LADDERS, 
OHAMBER 


MMODES of all kinds and 
-BLAOKING OASES IN @ at ‘VARIETY, 


E. S. FARSON, 


Manufactury and Store, 220 Dock Street, ed Walnut. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


L. & KR. Li. TYSON, 


No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 

Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, best Berlin and 
American Zephyrs, also agood assortment of Woolen 
Yarns and Knit Goods. Wool Waddings direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale 
or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
all the materials for caps. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


Agents wanted to subscribe for the Agents’ 

Journal, a handsomely bound 24 page Jour- 
nal, brim full of interest’ to Agents. Specimen copy sent 
free. AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York. 
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